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was the priceless prize, will not be surprised at news that 
he is a force to be taken into account in German politics. 
But some of them, regarding von Bernstorff now as they re- 
garded him when he left our shores in 1917, may be quite 
surprised to read this extract from the translation of an 
article by him, recently printed in Das Demohratische 
Deutschland, a weekly review : 

We can no longer fight with weapons, but we can with 
ideas, and with these we hope to convince public opinion 
abroad that the German people demand nothing but right 
and justice, especially the right to live, the right to work, 
and the right to reconstruct which is necessary to the inter- 
ests of all countries. Schleiermacher's words to young Ger- 
many shall be our watchword: "Never despair about the 
fatherland, and believe firmly in it, so that however hard 
the times may be it will always recover from all its trials." 

They will find, possibly, a more familiar note in the denial 
of Germany as the lone guilty party, and the implied asser- 
tion of injustice done her, which mark the following para- 
graphs from the same article: 

In my opinion, the financial question played only a minor 
part in the decisions of the 10th of May, because, judging by 
our own offers as well as by the demands of the ultimatum, 
they seemed quite impossible to carry out Who is in a 
position rightly to judge the efficiency of Germany? Unfor- 
tunately we have to pay as much as we are able to pay 
because we were conquered in the war, and for no other 
reason. There is a certain progress in the fact that the 
ultimatum no longer gave as a reason for reparation the 
hypocritical lie about Germany being alone morally guilty 
for the war. Here it is just "Vae Victis" (Woe to the van- 
quished) . For this reason the acceptance of the ultimatum 
was no indignity for the German people, but only the in- 
evitable admission of our defeat. Today once more our aim 
must be to free our fatherland from a foreign yoke. We 
cannot and will not think of a war of revenue, but only of 
the freedom of Germany through the fulfillment of our en- 
gagements. 

With regard to the decisions of the 10th of May, it was 
principally a question of subjective, intuitive judgment of 
the political situation abroad. Each person had to answer 
the question how it would be best to meet France's Napo- 
leonic policy. Those who abstained from voting altogether 
were influenced by the belief that the French would in any 
case march into the Ruhr district, and that Upper Silesia 
was lost anyway ; so that nothing remained but to let French 
imperialism wear itself out, which would have been the case 
as soon as it was seen that forced reparations were impos- 
sible. We who voted for the acceptance of the ultimatum 
were convinced that, cost what it might, the unity of the 
German people, Upper Silesia, and the Ruhr district must be 
preserved. We knew that the French when they once ad- 
vanced would march as far as Wurzburg or Bamberg, so as 
to cut off north Germany from the south. So that it seemed 
as if a refusal of the ultimatum would be equal to the de- 
struction of German unity as well as the loss of the Ruhr 
district for a long time and of Upper Silesia forever. In 
these circumstances the acceptance of the adversary's con- 
ditions was undoubtedly to be looked upon as the smallest 
evil. 

Facing the practicalities of the future within Germany, 
von Bernstorff pleaded for the unity of political parties. 
Continuation of excessive partisan strife he sees as a con- 
stant weakening of the fabric, and writes : 

What we require today is the union of all parties. We 
stand on the threshold of a new period in the history of our 
fatherland and must all realize this great fact. If party 
conflicts were to continue as until now we should have to 
give up all hope of the recovery of Germany — our highest 
political aim. Complaints are heard everywhere that the 
German people are in want of political education and that 
there is no real desire to alter this. They have no idea of 



respecting the motives and opinions of political opponents, 
and they are not willing to submit to constitutional decisions 
of the state. These two imponderables form the funda- 
mental basis of parliamentary democracy in all those coun- 
tries in which they are continually in use. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

The wobld turned hopeful eyes toward the Su- 
preme Council, called to meet in Paris early in August. 
to consider the Silesian question. For nearly a month 
the dispatches from Europe had carried statement after 
statement of tense relations developing between Great 
Britain and France, and then statement after statement 
of the situation being eased. And there were stories of 
murders and threatened outbreaks in Silesia, of sharp 
notes between France and Germany, and of inflamma- 
tory expressions in the French press. Quite evidently 
the long delay in reaching a decision as to the boundary 
line in Silesia, plus the midsummer heat and the weari- 
ness and nerve-fag of the statesmen, had created a situ- 
ation of some danger. Even now there is no certainty 
that the conference of the Supreme Council, in which 
Ambassador Harvey will participate in a reserved way, 
will solve the problem. Britain continues to hold views 
favorable to the German contention as to the boundary 
line, while France stands by Poland. It has been sug- 
gested that some progress may be made by giving Ger- 
many at once the districts indisputably German, giving 
Poland those indisputably Polish, and holding the terri- 
tory in dispute under control of the Allied commission, 
pending further study by the experts. But, whatever 
may be done in the conference, for the moment at least 
there is a halt to the previously insistent French pro- 
posal to send another division of French troops to Silesia 
through Germany, which Germany did not relish, which 
caused Britain and Italy to look askance, and which gen- 
erally was thought perilous. Also, the very fact of the 
conference meeting tends, it is believed, to put a stop to 
the unpleasant exchanges between the directly interested 
nations, and thus to remove much of the ground for ex- 
travagant charges and attacks by the jingoistic elements 
of each nation. Particularly, that has helped M. Briand. 
Many well-informed men in Europe believe that he is 
not in sympathy with the extreme French view as to 
Silesia. In fact, they believe that the larger part of 
French opinion is not. But the militaristic nationalists 
appear to have a temporary power in the Chamber of 
Deputies of heavier proportions than their popular 
strength warrants, and they have been able to force 
Briand's hand at times, the while their journals spoke 
of an "Anglo-German understanding" and of "British 
perfidy" in relation to the Silesian question. If the con- 
ference does nothing more, it is expeced by many to be 
useful as a safety-valve. 

The Greeks have been cheerful, but their leaders 
cautious, since their victory over the Turkish National- 
ists in the fighting in Asia Minor, in which Eski-Shehr 
was captured. Reports from the front show the Greek 
soldiers as enthusiastically calling for a forward move- 
ment into Angora, the seat of Turkish Nationalist 
power. Although the officers rejoice and General 
Papoulas, commanding the Greeks, says that Mustapha 
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Kemal Pasha's army is broken and soon will be dissolved, 
the Greek army is carefully rebuilding railroad bridges 
destroyed by the Turks in their retreat, the men are 
being given rest, communications are being strengthened, 
and, on the whole, the next move is approached warily. 
Mustapha Kemal's army is variously reported to be re- 
duced to from 40,000 to 50,000 men, and is said to be 
poorly conditioned, but there have been reports that the 
Turks will be aided, if their plight becomes acutely dan- 
gerous, by Soviet cavalry under General Budenny. 
From London come Greek reports indicating doubt as 
to the time and extent of a Greek advance on Angora, 
and saying that the Greeks will be ready to enter peace 
negotiations whenever the Turks are willing to abide by 
the terms of the Treaty of Sevres. 

The new Agrarian Paett in Canada, which fell 
short of its expectations in some recent elections in New 
Brunswick and Quebec, justified the hopes and predic- 
tions of its leaders in the elections held in July in Al- 
berta, one of the big new prairie provinces. The Liberal 
Party, led by Charles Stewart, a big figure, was beaten 
decisively, and late accounts suggest that the Conserva- 
tive Party was practically removed from the political 
map. It appears that the victory of the farmers was so 
complete that they will have entire charge of the new 
government of the province. The Agrarian Party now 
holds powerful sway in the middle sections of Canada, 
the big farming sections. It is tremendously potent in 
Ontario ; it is pressing the Liberal forces hard in Mani- 
toba, and it has virtually imposed its will on the Liberal 
Government in Saskatchewan. The immediate prospect 
appears to be that the Agrarians will hold the offensive 
against the old parties in all of these provinces except 
Ontario, where opposition remains virile and aggressive. 
In British Columbia, Quebec, and the maritime prov- 
inces on the east, the old parties probably will fight it 
out. Even so, the chances are that their representatives 
in the next Dominion Parliament will find an Agrarian 
bloc from the prairie provinces that will compel as much 
attention and consideration as the Agrarian bloc in 
Congress has enjoyed in the past few months. 

Information has come to this country of an im- 
portant conference in Riga of the foreign ministers of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia, at which decision was 
made to draft a plan for a union to serve common eco- 
nomic interests and defensive purposes. Apparently, 
the unsettled conditions in Eussia and Poland were in- 
fluential upon the minds of the statesmen of these Baltic 
States. Some time since, conventions were made be- 
tween Latvia and Esthonia and Latvia and Lithuania. 
In these conventions satisfactory settlement was made 
of all boundary questions. It is purposed, it seems, to 
write these conventions into the union of the three 
States. If the union is effectuated, it is understood each 
State will continue to have its own government. In 
some well-informed quarters it is held that the effectua- 
tion of the union along the lines given will serve ad- 
mirably to stabilize conditions in the Baltic districts. 

Renewed agitation has occurred in Austria for 
annexation to Germany. Evidences develop of a strong 
sentiment for annexation among some of the younger 



people, who are oppressed by the fear, held by so many, 
that Austria cannot survive as a nation under the limita- 
tions put upon her by the Treaty of Versailles. What 
sentiment there is for annexation is being stimulated by 
powerful German interests. Hugo Stinnes, the German 
industrial magnate, has visited Austria lately, and the 
land was stirred vastly by stories of his plans and proj- 
ects. One account has it that he has been trying to get 
direct or indirect control of several Vienna newspapers, 
and in Austrian circles opposed to annexation grave fear 
has been expressed that the Germans, under Stinnes' 
lead, will organize such sweeping propaganda as to 
drown the voices of the Nationalists. The situation is 
being watched carefully, according to reports, by the 
leaders of other nations. It is hoped by them that the 
aid being given Austria by the League of Nations and 
some of the Allies will strengthen Austria to new faith 
in her ability to sustain herself. 

The difficulties in some cities and towns in the 
United States, where local taxation has increased 50 per 
cent and more since the war, and, being largely on real 
estate, has added materially to the burdens of the home- 
owner, already borne down by Federal taxes, are more 
than duplicated abroad. In London one of the boroughs 
has notified the county council that it cannot meet the 
council's assessment for municipal services. Manufac- 
turing centers in Great Britain, like Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Bradford, are reported to be in bad straits. Na- 
tional taxes are heavier in Great Britain than here, and 
when to them are added onerous local taxes, resulting 
in large measure from war conditions, the total burden 
becomes crushing, especially in times of unemployment. 

Sweeping changes are to be made in the British 
methods of handling war pensions, if a bill that is being 
urged in Parliament passes, as seems to be likely. It is 
said the changes will save the government upward of 
$10,000,000 a year. The bill would establish 450 local 
war pensions committees, in place of about 1,200 now in 
existence. The committees' employees, numbering up- 
ward of 7,000 persons, would be put under control of 
the Ministry. Payments would be simplified and made 
through the post-office, and an independent appeal tri- 
bunal would be established, composed of two physicians, 
an ex-service man, and an officer. Final examination 
for permanent pensions would be made in the fourth 
year after discharge, and any man discharged from the 
service would have the right to be examined in his fourth 
year by the independent tribunal. It was stated in the 
debate that 3,500,000 persons are on the pension list — a 
number equal to the population of Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Birmingham. The expenditure through 
the local committees has been about $100,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The invitation to Elihu Root, among others, to 
nominate judges for the World Court, created under the 
machinery of the League of Nations, has served to em- 
phasize the purpose of the Harding administration to 
keep away from the League. Official Washington seems 
to have token the position that this invitation is not its 
concern at all — that it is an affair solely between the 
League and certain individuals. The belief remains 
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strong that ultimately the Harding administration will 
favor a world court of some character, but it appears 
determined at present to hold aloof from this court, as 
from all other agencies of the existing League. In mat- 
ters brought to the attention of this government from 
League sources and requiring attention, the policy seems 
to be to deal with the Allied powers direct. That has 
been illustrated by the communications between the 
State Department and the Allied powers regarding the 
plan worked out under the League's auspices for aid for 
Austria. One feature of the plan was the postponement 
of collection of - claims against Austria by all nations. 
The United States has dealt with the other nations con- 
cerned, as to postponement of its claim of some $25,000,- 
000, not with the League. Incidentally, it is probable 
that agreement will be reached ultimately for this post- 
ponement after Congress shall have given, as is expected, 
authority to Secretary Mellon to handle the refunding 
of debts due this country. 

Nationals of countries that were friends and 
of countries that were enemies in the World War, living 
in Lima, joined in commemorative offerings to the 
Peruvian people in honor of their centenary celebration 
last month. The offerings take varied forms. ; The 
American and British colonies in Lima have purchased 
Bellavista Hospital, at an initial cost of $75,000, which 
will be conducted by the Methodist Episcopal Mission in 
Peru. The Japanese and Chinese are preparing their 
offerings, but have not announced the form of them. 
Nationals of other countries have theirs almost com- 
pleted. The French offering is a statue representing 
Liberty, which will be erected in the Plaza de Armas. 
The work is by a Peruvian sculptor, Benjamin Mendi- 
zabal, who has been studying in Italy for the past six 
years. The plans provide for a statue of bronze on an 
heroic scale, to rest upon a granite pedestal. The Italian 
colony is offering a Museum of Fine Arts, to be built on 
the Plaza de la Exposicion, fronting on the Parque 
Neptuno. The building is designed to cover an area of 
2,800 meters and is to be an elegant work in the Renais- 
sance style. The gift of the German colony will be a 
clock tower, to be placed in the center of the Parque 
Universitario. It will be constructed of cement, rein- 
forced with an exterior of artificial granite, and will 
have a winding stair inside. The clock will have four 
faces two meters in diameter each and will sound the 
quarters. 

The Institute of Sociology of the University of 
Turin, an organization which has brought together a 
number of conferences and discussions upon economic 
and social problems since the war, has called an inter- 
national sociological congress to meet in Turin, October 
9 to 16 next. In the announcement of the congress, it 
was pointed out that there has never been a greater 
necessity for close co-operation among civilized peoples 
than at this period. If civilization is the fruit of asso- 
ciated efforts among the peoples, that solidarity must 
not be allowed to disappear today. Indeed, at the time 
when it is proposed to erect bases of a new order without 
hate or chauvinism, this is more necessary than ever for 
the regime of justice and international solidarity that is 
to be. Among the subjects to be discussed are : 



Section I : 

1. Changes in the covenant of the League of Nations, 

with the view of making it a living organism. 

2. The protection of national minorities in the newly 

formed States. 

3. The regulation of colonial mandates. 

4. The co-ordination of private international law. 
Section II : 

1. The organization of international commerce and of 

customs. 

2. The problem of exchange. 

3. The reconstruction of devastated areas. 

4. International organization of industrial production. 
Section III : 

1. The new military organization and the armed nation. 

2. Social duties to the soldiers and wounded. 
Section IV: 

1. International labor legislation. 

2. Social insurance and its international organization. 
Section V: 

1. The r61e of women in the solution of economic and 

social prohlems after the war. 

2. The organization of facts relating to international 

culture. 

3. Eugenics and the defense of society against the ills 

of war. 

The Director of the Institute is Professor Francesco 
Cosentini, via Santorre Santarosa, 21, Turin, Italy. 

The headquarters of the Interparliamentary 
Union was moved June 25 to 2, Chemin de la Tour de 
Champel, Geneva, Switzerland, where a villa has been 
rented which will serve at the same time as the home of 
the Secretary General, Dr. Christian L. Lange. The 
telegraphic address is "Interparlement, Geneve." 

Dr. Lange has been especially active in the interest of 
the Union. Late in June he left Geneva for Paris and 
London, going to Copenhagen, where he attended the 
assembly of the delegates of the three Scandinavian 
Groups, July 4 and 5. It is an interesting fact that of 
the 126 members of the Norwegian Parliament, all save 
one are members of the Interparliamentary Union. In 
April and' May he visited the newly constituted govern- 
ments of Central Europe, with the result that Poland 
has decided to form a group of the Interparliamentary 
Union. Messrs. Dembinski, member of the Diet, and 
Szebeko, have been appointed to prepare a constitution 
for this group. At Prague Dr. Lange saw M. Benes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who put him in touch with 
the Presidents of the Chamber and of the Senate. Not- 
withstanding the fact that Parliament was not in ses- 
sion, the formation of a Czechoslovakian group has been 
assured, under the direction of M. Ulihr, deputy, and 
professor in the university, assisted by M. Otakar 
Nebuchka, Secretary of the Chamber. A group is being 
formed in Vienna, which group will undoubtedly be 
represented at Stockholm. The same thing is true with 
the government at Bucharest, where a group had already 
been organized under Senator Mironesco. It has been 
decided to organize a group at Belgrade. 

Thus, it will be seen that the Interparliamentary 
Union is to, have four new groups and one reconstructed 
group as a result of the Secretary's recent activities. 
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The assembly of delegates from the three Scandina- 
vian groups of the Interparliamentary Union convened 
at Copenhagen July 4 and 5. The order of the day for 
the assembly, the third of the conference, was as follows : 

1. The problem of international armaments. 

2. The participation by the three Scandinavian countries in 

the work of the reconstruction of economic life. 

3. The three Scandinavian countries and the League of 

Nations. 

It appears that nineteen delegates from each of the 
three groups took part in the conference. 

At this writing, August 17, the Interparliamentary 
Union is holding its nineteenth annual meeting in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. The headquarters are at the Grand 
Hotel. 

The Manchester Ouardian reports, with something like 
pleasure not to be expected in such a journal, that good 
authority has it that the Mad Mullah of Somaliland "is 
dead at last." He is described by the Guardian as having 
been a vague and threatening figure in the borderlands 
of the Empire, who bobbed up and down to the infinite 
annoyance and disconcertment of Foreign Secretaries 
and local generals during a period of 20 years or more. 
Also, it appears that he was a frequent text for sermons 
on the responsibilities that go with the pleasures of the 
British Empire. But, somehow, the Guardian seems un- 
able quite to understand why it all should have been so. 
It says : 

No one ever pretended that there was either attraction or 
profit about Somaliland. The desert, as the late Lord 
Salisbury once said of another part of Africa, is decidedly 
"light soil" ; the inhabitants were composed of friendly and 
unfriendly tribes, neither of them agreeable people, and the 
friendly among them usually under the necessity of being 
rescued at our expense from the unfriendly. There was no 
strong reason that the average man could see why we should 
have gone to or stayed in Somaliland at all, except that, as 
the sermons said, it was part of the white man's burden 
which it was somehow wrong to put down. 

The Mullah was a burden, certainly. His tactics were to 
advance toward the coast, raiding the friendly tribes. When 
he had approached sufficiently near to be irritating, we made 
a "campaign," the Mullah was defeated; he withdrew into 
the desert, we withdrew toward the coast; the Mullah ad- 
vanced again, and the process was repeated. If 20 years 
of this kind of thing indicated any one's madness, it was, 
perhaps, not the Mullah's. 

The Guardian goes on to explain that the Mad Mullah 
was not mad at all, but was, in fact, a devout dervish, 
who won and kept adherents to his faith by a certain 
violent holiness. It appears that he suffered downfall 
sometime before his death, because he persisted in his 
violently holy methods, and did not take due cognizance 
of late advances in warfare. He established himself in a 
strong stone fortress, it is said, and that turned out to be 
a perfect target for the new weapon of the air. The air- 
men proved it to the Mullah in a way that probably 
would have earned him the descriptive prefix of his 
name, had he not acquired it before, for they bombed him 
into desert, actually setting his clothes on fire during the 
fighting from the air, and after thev had him in the 



desert, they bombed him again. The last the airmen 
saw of the Mad Mullah, he was headed across the desert 
for the Abyssinian border. Bather pensively, the Guard- 
ian concludes its remarks in this wise : 

In his time he cost us pretty heavily in men and money, 
and no one can say that we have gained anything in Somali- 
land or should have lost anything if we had left the hinter- 
land to him and his dervishes. It is not as though there 
were any oil fields in Somaliland. 

"If," says the London Economist, expressing a grow- 
ing conviction in England, "the United States — now the 
richest and potentially the strongest country in the 
world — is determined to possess a navy as strong as ours, 
nothing that we can do will prevent them. If we are so 
foolish as to enter into naval rivalry with America, and 
build against America, we shall most certainly be out- 
built. In the meantime, both America and Great Britain 
will have wasted invaluable resources and worked up an 
inflammable mass of national ill-feeling. An under- 
standing between the United States and Great Britain is 
easier to achieve than one between the United States and 
Japan, although it is clear that Japan is much more 
willing now than in the past to contemplate a limit to 
naval rivalry." 

LETTER BOX 



Dear Advocate of Peace: 



Los Angeles, California. 



It gives me great pleasure to have achieved by consider- 
able self-denial one of the sums of $100 (one hundred dol- 
lars) which will enable the Advocate of Peace to continue 
its beneficent work indefinitely or until no further effort for 
domestic or international peace shall be necessary. 

My favorite dream is that this beloved country of ours 
shall some day become so civilized that no aggressive war 
can be waged by the United States without a plebiscite of 
the whole country, in which case a possibly inferior presi- 
dential candidate and his "come-by-chance" Cabinet and 
Tom, Dick, and Harry Legislative Assembly can order the 
flower of our youth out to shoot to kill (or be killed) with- 
out the slightest hatred or malice on either side, or be 
mowed down by machine-guns or choked by poison gas, the 
comparatively few war-makers never endangering their 
skins in the least, the ones who order the wars never being 
the ones to fight. Oh, how I hate the costly, blind anachro- 
nism of a war in the twentieth century — "a war to do away 
with war," which has left a legacy of from twenty to thirty 
wars in its train ! My heart bleeds for every mother, wife, 
sister, or sweetheart who has been bereaved; and yet an- 
other whooping up with drums and flags would doubtless 
bring on another harvest of victims. Will the women, who 
suffer most, not set themselves against it, in the United 
States at least? I do not know. Humans seem to be still 
such sheep! If Heaven would at least send us common 
sense ! 

Well, I am 85 years old and I rejoice that my family 
(Americans for centuries) have always, so far as I know, 
been on the side of reforms such as you work for. My 
father was a furtherer of the "Underground Railway" and 
"stumped" the State of Michigan for James G. Birney (anti- 
slavery candidate for the Presidency in 1840), and was such 
a "conscientious objector" that he allowed his property to 
be distrained upon rather than pay a tax which went against 
his principles. My mother worked for antislavery all her 
life, and attended the first Woman's Rights convention (I 
believe). So you see we have been in your line all our lives. 
Now, peace — wisdom-founded and toorfc-promoted — is my 
hope and my prayer, and I believe that the American Peace 
Society is its most important promoter at this moment. 

Respectfully, (Miss) Cordelia Kirkland. 



